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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 132. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Sir, 


How does it happen, Mr. Saunter, that among 
the crowd of you essayists, there is not a single 
married man? The Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, 
Adventurer, Rambler, Idler, World, Connoiseur, 
Observed, Mirror and Lounger—all, all make their 
appearance as bachelors. One would be led to 
suppose you had adopted an opinion, that by an 
intimate knowledge of the fair sex, the gallant spirit, 
on which most of you pride yourselves, would be 
so much diminished, as scarcely to Ieave a single 

* compliment for them in your budget. I do not 
know why matrimony has this sad effect of depri- 
ciating the fair; but it is certainly too often the 
case, that a few words said by a parson, convert 
a perfect divinity, to whom hiali the beaux of the 
city were offering incence, into a mere housewile, 
whose sole use 1s considered, as being that of breed- 
ing a family. No sooner is the benediction yiven 
to Petruchio, than he cries, 








— 
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But for my bonny Kate, 

She is my goods; my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuit, my tield, my barn, 

My horse, my OX, my ass, my any thing. 


might not consider it 
to horses, oxen, &c. 


And althourh a single lady 
as flattery, to be compared 
yet even this is a proof of a wife still retaining 
some value, and can only be accounted ior, by re- 
collecting that the expressions were used but a few 
minutes after the ceremony. Another of Shak- 
spear’s characters, speaking of a wife, says, “she 
isa region in Guiana, all gold and bounty ;” but 
then it must be acknowledged, she of whom he 
speaks, was the wile of another person, and *» 
his owne 

I happened to observe, the other day, ihat i 
wished some person, with the genius of Ce van: 
would continue the adventures of the vai 
Don Quixote as a married man; when « 
man, of a remarkably sober countenance, » fio: 
heard me, replied, “ upon my word, sir, yo 
impose a very difficult task upon your oj‘ hor. 


Who ever heard of a married knight err: st of 
a Dulcinea that was not a virgin, at leos: 1¢ 
Opinion of her hero? Or what author, w: ae 
self a husband, ever writes any thing abo. -vornca? 
Sir, he says nothing about them. It is your s.nvle 
fellows who are eternally ringing in our cars Sovir 
truth, constancy, meekness, affection, tacit. ty, 
economy, neatness and cleanliaess in poo. snd 
Many other things which exist only in ity 
imaginations, and put me out of all paticn-s .o bear 
them prating about. In their eyes every © 00.22 is 
an angel or a goddess! Sir, no woman :> igel 
to her husband.” : 











As I had heard it surmised, Mr. Saunter, that 
the poor man laboured under the complaint of hav- 
ing (to use the language of Serjeant Kite) rather 
“ too much wife;” I thought it most prudent not 
to irritate him by any contradiction. In truth, I 
consider him in the situation of a person labouring 
under a severe fit of the gout, whom it would be 
cruel to reprimand, for uttering a few exclamations 
at its twinges. 

There are many concurrent testimonies to prove, 
that a lamentable change does take place in the 
value of a woman after marriage: but I hope they 
may becontroverted. I wish you would exert your 
sagactity to discover the cause of this change: or 
suppose you suggest it, as a theme for discussion, 
to some of our female clubs. ‘They, certainly, 
would do a very essential service to the petticoated 
part of the community, could they devise ways or 
means to preserve the dominion over the husband, 
which they had over the lover, without making it 
necessary to transfer the sceptre from the eyes to 
the tongue. We could bring an army of lovers to 
declare that woman comprises every thing excel- 
lent in this world; but [ fear an equal number of 
husbands might be ranged against us. At present 
L shall content myself with calling forward two or 
three of our old poets, and hearing what they have 
to say on this subject: though I know it may be 
asserted, on the authority of the great master of 
them, that 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact; 


And thence an attempt perhaps be made to prove 
that all lovers aad pocts are lunatics; and the charms 
which they call on all the gods and goddesses to 
behold, merely ideal, and existing no where but i: 
their imaginations: and further, that bein on 
jiotes mentis they ought not to be cons’: 3] 
or sufficient witnesses, in acausc «f 
These objections I shall, Sowe: 
electing you preside, f.4) our 
call the bards be! 
you to offer im ven ot jevely won 

¢ isit iy work? 


. nave 
» that most 


tar > a, pci 


4isSite ;  &. lal 


=), cuser.] 

rodeful i is! that with weary toil 

De _secious things to make your gain; 
i ine Indias of their treasures spoil, 

.« needeth you to seek so far in vain? 
for, lo! my love doth in herself contain 
All the world’s riches that may far be found;— 
If saphyrs, lo! her eyes be saphyrs plain; 
If rubies, lo! her lips be rubies sound; 
if pearls, her teeth be pearls, both pure and round; 
If ivory, her forehead ivory ween; 
If gold, her locks are finest gold on ground ; 
If silver, her fair hands are silver sheen. 


Now, sir, listen to Drummond. 


« Earth vaunt not of the treasures you enshrine, 
Held only dear because hid from our sights, 
Your pure and burnis’d gold, your diamonds fine, 
Snow -passing ivory that the eye delights; 

Nor seas of those rich wares are in you found, 
Vannt not rich pearl, red coral, which do stir 

A fond desire in fools to plunge your ground; 
These all more fair are to be had in her: 








Pearl, ivory, coral, diamond, suns and gold, 
Teeth, neck, lips, eyes, heart, hair are to behold.” 


But, Mr. president, both Spenser and Drum- 
mond are beaten hollow by Donne, who, out- 
heroding Herod, exclaims: 


“QO my America! my Newfoundland! ! 
My mine of precious stones!!! my empery !!!!”" 


A husband.) Mr. president, may I be permitted 
to cross-examine those witnesses ? 


President.) You have liberty, sir. 


Husband.) Mr. Spenser, did the lady long pre- 
serve those saphyrs, rubies, pearls, ivory, gold and 
silver, which were mentioned in your testimony? 
Or, in other words, what were your feelings, after 
she became your wife? Describe them as nearly 
as you can. 


Spenser.| In youth, before I waxed old, 
The blinded boy, Venus’ baby 
For want of cunning made me bold, 
In bitter hive to grope for honey ; 
But when he saw me stung and cry, 
He took wing and away did fly. 


Hushand.| Very well, sir, you. may retire. 
Mr. Drummond have the goodness to answer an 
interrogatory. How long did you continue to com- 
pare your charmer’s teeth, neck, lips, heart, eyes 
and hair, to pearl, ivory, coral, diamonds, suns and 
gold? 


Drummond.|} Ah! when I had what most I did admire, 
And seem of life’s delights the last ex- 
tremes, 
Found all but a rose hedg’d with a brier, 





A nought, a thought, a masquerade of 

‘reams. 
Husband “SS. ‘3 sufficient, Mr. Drummond, 
you mi: wir. what is that strange 
jookong toac’s nwame?—oh Mr. Donne, you talked 


‘at wildly about Newfoundiand and Ameri- 

did you long continue to speak in such ecsta- 

cies, in defiance of common sense? What is your 
present opinion of the sex? 


Donne. } I was two fools, I know, 
For loving, and for saying so, 
In whining poetry. 


Husband.| I grant that, sir; but you have not 
answered my question. I ask what your opinion 
of the sex is now, when, I presume, you are tole- 
rably well acquainted with them? I remember you 
made a run-away, or a love-match, as it is termed, 
with a daughter of Sir George Moore. 


* Donne.} Ride ten thousand days and nights, 


*Till age snow white hairs on thee: 
Thou, when thou return’st, will tell me 
All strange wonders that befel thee, 
And swear 

No where 

Lives a woman true and fair. 


A lady.) What a wretch! why you--Donne 
they call you—in what manner must you have be- 
haved to your wife, if you are now capable of ute 
tering such abominable sentiments! I wonder how 
Miss Moore ever consented to marry you! Pray 


‘ what way did you contrive to gain her affection? 


234 


Donne.} As 'twixt two equal armies fate 
Suspends uncertain victory, 
Our souls (which, to advance our state, 
Were gone out) hung ’twixt her and me: 


And, while our souls negociate there, 
We like sepulchral statues lay, 

All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing all the day. 


Lady.) Mr. President, I object to this filthy 
fellow being admitted as evidence; and appeal to 
you, sir, whether such shocking treatment would 
not authorise any inconstancy on our part. 

President.|_ 1 think, madam, that Mr. Donne 
was very much to blame, for paying so little atten- 
tion to a lady’s wishes; he has the character of be- 
ing a great metaphysician, but no man of gallantry 
will attempt to vindicate him in the present in- 
stance. Mr. Donne, you are dismissed, and this 
court is adjourned sine die. 

I hope, Mr. Saunter, that when this cause has 
another hearing before you, the testimony of 
Messrs. Spenser, Donne and Drummond, will be 
overruled. The ladies may derive great assistance 
from the poets of all nations; but as I fear | have 
already taken up too much of your time, I shall 
content myself with quoting from Joannes Auratus, 
a modern Latin poet, a distich, to prove that a wife 
really has it in her power to give her husband more 
than one pleasure: 


Foemira, dulce malum, horis opportuna duabis, 
Cum jacet in thalamo, cum jacet in tumulo. 


Which may be thus translated: 


O woman! though some Cynic lays, 
Your power and beauty may dispraise, 
What husband owns not the delight, 
With which you crown’d the bridal night? 
What widower owns not your charms, 
When death withdrew you from his aims? 
Sweet evil! you at least claim this, 
Twice in yeur lives to give us bliss. 
PHosPpHOR 


EDUCATION. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


{In any country, a judicious course of scholastic disci- 
pline is entitled to Liberal commendation, and liberal 
reward. In America, the character and the jabours 
of an instructor of the youth are of singularvalue from 
the natural wants and weaknessess of an infant re- 
public. Wethank you, says the spirited Juvenat, 
for giving your country a new member of it, provided 
you make him a useful member. Wee should be hai- 
tually grateful to a preceptor, who knows and wisely 
administers whatever is nutritive to the tender minds 
of the juvenile pupil. These remarks originate in 
the satisfaction, with whieh we survey the rising re- 
putation of The PuitapeLPH1a ACADEMY, a semi- 
nary of a truly liberal cas*, under the direction of Dr, 
James ABercromBize. The following address is a 
happy specimen of his style, and is replete with that 
excellence of moral doctrine, which, if reverently re- 
garded by his pupils, cannot fail to endow them with 
higher privileges, them even learning and philosophy 
bestow. We congratulate the city upon the prosperity 
and utility of this excellent institution, which annually 
augments the catalogue of the weil educated, well 
mannered and well principled. ] 

A CHARGE DELIVERED AFTER A PUBLIC EXAMI- 
NATION ON WEDNESDAY JULY Sl, 1605, ro THE 
SENIOR CLASS CF THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY 
UPON THFIR HAVING COMPLETED THE COURSE 
OF STUDY PRESCRIBED BY THAT INSTITUTION. 
BY JAMES ABFRCROMBIE D. D, DIRKCTOR OF 
THE ACADEMY, 


Young Gentlemen, 

The importance of the connexion which hath so 
long subsisted between us, and a consciousness of 
the high responsibility of the charac + in which I 
have acted, coinciding with my own inclination, 
forbid me to dismiss you from this seminary without 
bidding you an affectionate farewel. 




















THE PORT FOLIO. 


For your diligence of application, your confor- 
mity to my advice, your ready submission to the 
discipline of the Institution, and the uniform urbani- 
ty of your manners, I thus publickly offer you my 
sincere thanks. And as the period of our separation 
is at length arrived, before I deliver to you that 
written testimonial of your merit tu which you are 
honourably entitled, I solicit your patient attention 
to this my parting address. 


This day, my young friends, forms an important 
aera of your lives. You this day step forward upon 
the theatre of human life, with a stamp of character 
and an attestation of mcrit which cannot fail to 
make the most favourable impression, on the pub- 
lic mind, and to afford a very high degree of gratifi- 
cation to yourselves, your parents, and your friends. 
Tho’ you have only yet acquired the rudiments of 
a complete English Education, and the expansion 
of those principles into maturity will depend upon 
your future application and exertion, many of you 
will here finish your scholastic studies, and chiefly 
direct your attention to the business of the counting 
house, and a preparation to engage in that profes- 
sion, which, as a commercial nation, opens the most 
extensive field for usefulness and emolument, and 
of course attracts the notice and employs in its 
pursuit a majority of our youth. ‘Those of you 
who are intended for what are called the learned 
professions and are now about to enter upon a 
course of collegiate studies, will find in that useful 
knowledge which you have already obtained, a 
solid foundation laid, whereon to erect the most 
splendid superstructure of Classical and polite lite- 
rature. “Phe proficiency which you have made, 
and of which you have just given such ample and 
satisfact. ry preol, in those essential branches of a 
useful education, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Composition, Elocution, Natural Histoe 
ry, Geograpliy, and Logic, to which some of you 
have added the L:lements of the Mathematics, and 
Book-keeping, qualify you to enter with confidence 
upon the study of any profession or to pursue with 
success uny path of science which does not necessa- 
rily invoive a knowledge of the dead languages. 
Those, however, from the habits of study to which 
you have been accustomed, will be more rapidly 
and easily acquired than they could pessibly be 
without such previous habits. So that, in all events, 
1 am confident, the time you have spent in this se- 
minary has been diligently and profitably employed. 
And I trust that whatever may be your future oc- 
cupations, you will always reflect with satisfaction 
and with pleasure, upon that portion of your lives 
which you have passed under my tuition and gui- 
dance. Go then, amiable youths, and by your future 
conduct animate the hopes, increase the esteem, 
and confirm the flattering expectations, which you 
have inspired. Remember that your future use- 
fulness and respectability in society will depend 
upon the characters which you now form, and 
the acquisitions ef knowledge which you now 
obtain. Having secured the first principles of a 
correct education, your faculties will now be called 
to take a wider range, in the fields of science, 
and you will henceforth gradually begin to mix 
with society, and to be initiated into the manners 
and custems of the world. Believe me, the present 
period of your terrestrial existence is an highly 
important one indecd; perhaps the most so of any 


you will be called upon to experience; 2s the for- | 


mation of your characters, your future safety, com- 
fort and happiness, on this probationary theatre of 
human life, in this ‘ frail, feverish state of being,” 


| and also your condition of happiness or misery, 


of reward or punishment in that state of retribution 
in the world of spirits, to which we are all rapidly 
hastening, will in a great measure depend upon 
the first impressions which are made upon your 
yet unformed, unvitiated minds, the reception which 
you give to the various solicitations, with which 
you wili on all sides be powerfully assailed, and the 


compliance, or inflexibility of those principles of | 








action, which you have been taught to adopt as 
your safest and surest guides through the dangeroy, 
pilgrimage of mortality. “ Life's Theatre” to yoy 
has hitherto “ been shut.” Like the first parents 
of the human race in Eden, you have hitherto en, 


joyed a state of innocence and undisturbed repose 
’ 


but, like theirs, your scene of action must now be 
changed. 


‘¢ The world is all before you, where to choose 
Your place of rest.” 
Par. Lost, Book 12, L, 646. 


As inexperienced unskilful navigators Taunched 
into an immense and dangerous ocean, you wil 
henceforth be exposed to rocks and shoals, to treach- 
erous calms and terrifying tempests. The sof 
and aromatic gales of prosperity and pleasure will 
sometimes strive to waft you into the alluring yet 
deceitful harbours of sensuality and of vice; while 
the gay and airy phantoms of felicity, which glide 
along the shore, will endeavour to enchant you with 
Syren songs of promised joy, and point to roseete 
bowers, and calm retreats, of which they will so. 
licit your acceptance and court your enjoyment; 
sweetly they will sing of happiness and pleasure and 
strive to induce you, “lo bid the lovely scenes 
at distance hail,’? but beware of their fascinatin 
delusive charms. The phantoms, false dissemblers! 
are fiends of destruction in the guise of angels; 
and the bowers and inviting retreats to which they 
point, are the pits of perdition aiid the caves of death, 

If you happily pursue an undeviating course 
and resolutely avoid this Scyda of prosperity and 
pleasure, you will ere long probably be exposed 
to danger equally imminent from the boisterous 
Charybdis of adversity, where the whirlpools of 
disappointment, the storms of calamity, and the 
gusts of passion, will threaten to“ make shipwreck 
of your faith,” to dash you upon the rocks of 
distraction and infidelity, or ingulf you in the 
vortex of Despair. To conduct you with safety 
through this hazardous voyage across the ocean 
of human life, the wise and benevolent author of 
its appointment hath mercifully granted us three 
infallible guides, whose salutary and unerriag coun- 
sels, if diligently attended to, and carefully complied 
with, will assuredly lead us inte the haven where 
we would be, the promised land of rest, the heavenly 
Canaan, where there is the fulness of joy, and per- 
fection of felicity forevermore. ‘These three friend- 
ly monitors are Conscience, Reason, and Religion, 
By the first, we are warned of approaching danger, 
or convicted of error in our course. By the second, 
We are directed, into a safe and unruftled channel, 
and by the ¢hird, we are encouraged to steady per- 
severance, by the most animating premises of 
reward, and deterred from a relaxation of our vigi- 
lance, by the most alarming denunciations of misery 
and woe. But, to pursue the metaphor no farther, 
and address you in that plain unimpassioned style 
which is perhaps better adapted to your present 
situation, and my own ernest solicitude for your 
future welfare, I shali comprise what I have yet to 
ofier, as briefly as possible, in a few plain salutary 
cautions against error, and admonitory precepts for 
the government of your future life. 


i. Avoidindolence. Remember that Idleness is the 
parent of Ignorance and of Vice. ‘lime isa talent 
committed to us for improvement, our prosperity, 
respectability, and usefulness, depending upon the 
proper employment, the neglect or abuse of it. If 
the energies of the human mind are not called forth 
into action, and that at an early period of life, 
and those energies stimulated and strengthened by 


_ the powerful influence of habit, they will soon droop 


and become enfeebled by neglect, or, hurried into 
the service of the passions, instead of being guided 
by the dictates of Reason, they will inevibly lead 


their possessor inte the absurd eccentricities of 


Folly, or the disgraceful aad: destructive delusions 
of deprayity and of vice. * 
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Beware therefore of suffering a day, or even an 
our, to roll over your heads uncultivated, unregard- 
ed. By unwearied attention and diligent exertion, 
we become acquainted with the noble powers of 
our nature, and by the vigorous exercise of those 

jowers, we arrive at the highest possible degrees 

of dignity and happiness, which our nature is capa- 
ple of experiencing. 

9 Avoid bad company. “ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” Man is an tmitative ani- 
mal, and when the powerful influence of example 
coincides with the impulse of passion, it requires 

reat firmness of mind, indeed, to withstand their 
united solicitations. Cautiously therefore avoid that 
yortex of temptation, which is formed by associating 
with vicious or irregular characters, and as you would 
preserve the purity of your morals by avoiding vicious 
company, be equally sedulous to guard your manners 
by avoiding dow company; corruption of mind, 
vulgarity of conversation, and disgusting awkward- 
nessof deportmentare the inseparable consequences 
of such an intercourse. 

3, Avoid dissifation, or an excessive attachment 
to fileasure or amusement. Relaxation of mind is 
as necessary to preserve its strength, and restore 
its activity, as repose is for the body after corporeal 
exertion; but amusement should only be indulged 
as a medicinal relief to the mind, not considered as 
the principal, or indeed a leading object of pursuit. 
By a temperate enjoyment of pleasure, the ener- 
gies of the human mind are quickened and its 
original tone restored, but, by unrestrained indul- 
gence they are soon enfecbled and destroyed. Idle- 
ness and pleasure are two most insidious and fatal 
enemies to mental improvement, and true dignity 
of character. ‘They invariably induce such a de- 
gree of frivolity and insipidity, as will ever render 
their votaries the scorn and contempt of the wise, 
the virtuous, and the good. ‘To these cautionary 
dictates against error, | must add a few precepts of 
advice by a compliance with which you will iot 
only command respect and esteem, but enjoy the 
constant delight of an approving conscience, the 
soothing reflections of a cultivated mind, and the 
satisfactory consciousness of rendering yourselves 
useful and ornamental to society. 

|. Be ambitious of excelling. The Passions, if 
under the ruidance of Reason and Religion, they 
are directed into proper channels, are calcu- 
lated to promote happiness and prosperity. Were 
for instance, the passions of pride and ambition, 
which when intemperately and injudiciously indul- 
ged, have caused such misery and havoc in the 
world, always directed to the pursuit of laudable 
and virtuous objects, how different would be their 
effect! Instead of agitating the bosom with plans for 
the destruction and degradation of our fellow crea- 
tures, that we may rise conspicuously on the ruin of 
their fortune, or their fame, those passions would 
teach us to promote as much as possible their in- 
terest and their honor, and to command the power- 
ful influence of example by endeavouring to outvie 
them in noble sentiments and generous and useful 
actions. Be it your part then, to employ the infant 
ehergies of those principles, in striving to obtain 
Superiority in the pursuits which are accom- 
modated to vour time of life, the views which 
may be taken of your future empioyment and es- 
tablishment in society; viz. in the acquisition of 
uscful knowledge, in the cultivation of benevolent 
affections, in the exercise of a respectful and sub- 
missive deportment to your superiors and elders, 
in kindness and gentleness to your inferiors, and in 
a general expression of urbanity and good nature 
towards all. 

_2. As the operation of the passions, if judiciously 
directed tends to promote our happiness and hon- 
our, so if suffered to bave an unrestrained sway 
they will inevitably hurry the victim of their authori- 
'y, into the most extravegant and fatal excesses. 


« 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Justly are they styled by a celebrated poet, 

“ The Tyrants of the human breast;”* and cer- 
tainly no period of life is more favourable to the 
obtaining of victory over them than yours; because, 
at no period of your lives will their exertions be 
less powerful. Vigilantly therefore guard against 
the indulgence of anger, revenge, malice, and 
all those passions and propensities, which. en- 
deaveur to dethrone reason, and are in direct oppo- 
sition to the precepts of religion. 

** Reason in man obscur’d, or not obey’d, 

‘‘ Immediately inordinate desires 

‘¢ And upstart passions catch the government 

‘¢ From reason, and to servitude reduce 


* Man till then free.”’ 
Par. Lost, B. 12, L. 87. 


3. Associate as much as pfrossible with your supferi- 
ors and those who are further advanced in age, than 
yourselves, and are distinguished for their talents and 
virtuous gualifications, from whose experience and 
knowledge you may derive useful instruction, and 
from whose language and deportment you will in- 
sensibly acquire a polish and refinement of char- 
acter, which will render you pleasing and accepta- 
ble'to all with whem you may associate. It was 
said by the justly celebrated Edward Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon, who, raised himself, by his personal 
merit, to the office of Lord High chancellor of En- 
gland, “ that he never was so proud or thought 
“ himselfso good aman,as when he considered him- 
“ self inferior to the rest of the company,” a say- 
ing strongly expressive of his sense of the benefits 
he had derived from having been early introduced 
to and continuing acquaintance with the most 
eminent persons of his time, for learning, virtue, 
and talents. 

4. Cultivate a taste for reading and for study. 
The human mind is naturally desirous of acquiring 
knowledge, conscious that true dignity and respec- 
tability of character depend upon it; but there isa 














variety of principles which powerfully oppose chat 
acquisition, particularly in the minds of youth, who, 
improvident of the future, regardless of any but 
the passing moment, and naturally of volatile and 
gay dispositions, think only of present enjoyment, 
and therefore too often indulge iudolence, trifle 
away their time in frivolous and childish amuse- 
ments, or criminally employ it in devising plans of 
mischief, or in executing schemes of folly. 

If the hours of youth be thus sacrified, the suc- 
ceeding years of manhood will be unproductive of 
that golden fruit, which is the invariable reward ef 
early diligence and application. Accustom your- 
selves therefore before those propensities become 
confirmed by habit to such constant activity of 
mind in laudable and literary pursuits, as will 
counteract their operation and destroy their in- 
fluence. They are the rust of the mind, which if 
suffered to increase, or to exist at all, will soon 
obscure its brilliancy, corrode its substance, and 
avnibilate its strength. 

Lastly. Cherish Religion, and frequenily and at- 
tenlively peruse the holy Scriptures: they will com- 
municate to you the most valuable knowledge, 
the knowledge of yourselves, and of the path 
which leads to heaven. The two most important 
events which can possibly engage our attention, 
which “are inevitable, and for the occurrence of 
which it should be the chief employment of 
human life to prepare, are, death and judgment, 
because upon that preparation altogether depends 
our happines or misery in the next state of 
our existence. The fresent portion of our ex- 
istence is a state of discipline or trial, without 
which, under the peculiar circumstances of our 
condition as rational beings and free agents, we 
could not be entitled to reward or obnoxious to pun- 
ishment, nor could the virtuous energies of our 
nature be properly called forth into action. When 
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therefore the brevity and uncertainty of human life 
are considered, the immensity of the reward, which 
IS promised to piety and virtue, and the dreadful 
nature of the punishment, which is threatened, 
for the neglect of them surely the great busi- 
nesss of life should be to prepare for eternity. 
Let then all your thoughts, words, and actions, 
be regulated by the influence of that awful cer- 
tainty. Rest your faith upon the doctrines, and 
regulate your lives by the precepts of Christ and 
his apostles; and vou will assuredly obtain the es- 
teem and approbation ef the most respectable part 
of the community, enjoy the exhilirating and sooth- 
ing testimony of an approving conscience, and 
nally be received by your Almighty Judge as good 
and faithful stewards of the talents committed to 
your trust. In a particular manner, most carnestly 
do I recommend to you, a regular observance of all 
the ordinances of fiublic worship, and the exercise of 
Sreguent and Servent firivate firayer. Remember 
that we are fallen and accountable beings, that our 
thoughts, words, and actions are continually under 
the inspection of Almighty God; that the propen- 
sities of our nature are to evil; that those propensi- 
ties are too powerful to be controuled by reason 
alone; that without the assistance of Divine Grace, 
we cannot attain that purity of character, which 
alone can render us acceptable to our Almighty 
Judge; and that this divine influence is promised 
liberally to those who sincerely petition ‘for it. 
“ Ask and ye shall have,’’ said our divine instruc- 
tor Jesus Christ. “Seek and ye shall find, knock” 
as It were at the door of heaven “ and it shall” as- 
suredly “be opened to you.” Prayer preserves in 
the human mind a constant sense of the Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience, and Omnipotence of the Dei- 
ty, znd of the imperfection, the frailty, and respon- 
sibility of man. Nor be deterred from the exercise 
of this indispensable duty, by the idea of labour in 
its daily occurrence. Weare not required to offer 
long, but frequent and ardent prayers: The single 
Petition of the contrite Publican, ‘‘ God be merci- 
ful to mea sinner!” was favourably received, when 
the elaborate address of the ostentatious Pharisee 
Was rejected. Prayer is the great, the blessed me-~ 
dium of intercourse between man and his Almighty 
Creator, 


‘« Pray’r ardent opens Heav’n, lets down a stream 

Of Glory on the consecrated hour 

Of Man in audience with the Deity. 

Who worships the great God, that instant joins 

The first in Heav’n, and sets his foot on Hell.” 
Young, Nig. 8. 


Dedicate therefore your early years to the ser- 
vice of your maker, and you will then find, that, 
as “ you grew in age you will grow in grace,”’ and 
enjoy the unspeakable satisfaction which arises 
from the consciousness of a diligent preparation 
for death, judgment, and eternity. 

I would gladly add to the foregoing precepts, but 
time will not permit—I believe I have suggested 
those which should be most prominent. ‘To them 
I solicit your serious attention ; and, with my most 
earnest prayers for your temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, I now affectionately bid you farewel, and pres 
sent to you that public attestation. of your merit, 
which you have so justly deserved. 


The following is a copy of the Certificate given. 

In testimony of the zeal and industry with which 
A. B. has pursued, and the honourable proficiency 
which he has attained in the studies of Grammar, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Composition, Elocution, Nar 
tural History, Geography, and Logic,* in the Phir 
ladelphia Academy, under my tuition, of which he 
has given proof, by a public examination this day; 





* To these branches some of the young gentlemea 
added Book-keeping and The Elements of Mathema- 
tics. 
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And also, in testimony of my affectionate regard, | 
and sincere wishes for his future prosperity and use- 
fulness, I have granted him these presents. Dated 
at Philadelphia the thirty-first day of July. Anno 
Domini, 1805. | 

JAMES ABERCROMBIE, D. D. 
Director of the Philadelphia Academy. 


Each of the following young gentlemen received a 
Certificate, viz. 
Charles H. Baker, John F. Howell, 
Joseph Clark, John F. Ought, 
Joseph Cone, Samuel L. Shober, 
Abraham M. Cohen, John W. Watson. 


N. B. The Class, before the Examination, con- 
sisted of seventeen, some of whom thought them- 
selves too old to submit to a fudlic examination, 
others were not sufficiently qualified, and one of the 
most amiable and accomplished scholars was too 
much indisposed to attend. 


— 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 


(Continued. ] 
Jan. 19, 1783. 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


: “ 
their conduct towards each other, through the meat- 











My dear William, not to retaliate, but for want 
of opportunity, I have delayed writing. From a 
scene of most uninterrupted retirement, we have 
passed at once into astate of constant engagement; 
not that our society is much multiplied. The 
addition of an individual has made all this differ- 
ence- Lady Austen and we pass our days alter- 
nately, at each other’s chateau. In the morning I 
walk with ene or other of the ladies, and in the after- 
noon wind thread. Thus did Hercules and Sampson ; 
and thus do I; and were both those heroes living, I 
should not fear to challenge them toa trial of skill 
in that business, or doubt to beat them both. As 
to killing lions, and other amusements of that kind, 
with which they were so delighted, I should be 
their humble servant, and beg to be excused. 

Having no frank, I cannot send you Mr.—’s two 
Letters, as I intended. We corresponded as long 
asthe occasion required, and then ceased. Char- 
med with his good sense, politeness, and liberality 
to the poor, I was indeed ambitious of continuing 
a correspondence with him, and told him so. Per- 
haps I had done more prudently, had I never pro- 
posed ite But warm hearts are not famous for 
wisdom; and mine was too warm to be very 
considerate on such anoccasion. I have net heard 
from him since, and have long given up all expec- 
tation of it. I know he is too busy a man to have 
leisure for me, and ought to have recollected it 
sooner. He found time to do much good, and to 
employ us, as his agents in doing it: and that 
might have satisfied me. Though laid under the 
strictest injunctions of secrecy, beth by him, and 
by you on his behalf, I consider myself as under 
no obligation to conceal from -you the remittances 
he made. Only in my turn, I beg leave. to re- 
quest secrecy on your part, because intimate as you 
are with him, and highly as he values you, I can- 
not yet be sure, that the communication would 
please him, his delicacies on this subject being as 
singularas his benevolence. He sent forty pounds, 
twenty at a time. Olney has not had such a friend 
this many a day ; nor has there been an instance at any 
time, of a few poor families so effectually relieved, or 
so completely encouraged to the pursuit of that hon- 
est industry, by which, their debts being paid, the pa- 
rents and children comfortably clothed, they are 
now enabled to maintainthemselves Their labour 
was almost in vain before. But now it answers. 
{t earns them bread ; and all their other wants are 
plentifully supplied. 
_ Iwish, that by Mr.—’s assistance, your purpose 
in behalf of the priseners, may be effectuated. A 
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properly directed. The dread of a bold censure is} 1 your 
ten times more moving than the most eloquent | to Miss Catlett, if she is with you. 
persuasions. 
are the persons of all the world, who icel most 
sensibly for themselves. 


) 
; 


They that cannot feel for others, 


Yours, my dear friend, Ww. C 


Feb. 8, 1783 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON, 
When I contemplate the nations-of the earth and 


umofascriptdrallight my opinionsofthemareexact 
ly like your own, Whether they do good or do evil, 
I see them acting under the permission or direction 
of that Providence, who governs the earth, whose 
operations are as irresistible as they are silent, aud 
unsuspected. So far we are perfectly agreed, and 
howsoever we may differ upon inferior parts of the 
subject, it is as you say, an affair of no great 
consequence. For instance, you think the peace 
a better than we deserve, and in a certain sense I 
agree with you, asa_ sinful nation we deserve, no 
peace at all, and have reason enough to be thankful 
that the voice of war is at any rate put to silence. 
Mr. S—'s last child is dead—it lived a little 
while in a world of which it knew nothing, and is 
gone to another in which it is already become 
wiser than the wisest it has left behind. —The earth 
is a grain of sand, but the interests of man are 
commensurate with the heavens. 
Mrs. Unwin thanks Mrs. Newton for her kind 








Letter, and for executing her commissions. We 
truly love you both, and think of you often. 
W. C. 


April. 5, 1783. 


7O THE REV. FYOHN NEWTON. 


When one has a Letter to write, there is nothing 
more useful than to make a beginning. In the first 
place, because unless it be begun, there is no good 
reason to hope it will ever be ended, and secondly, 
because th begining is half the business, it being 
much more difficult to put the pen in motion at 
first, than to continue the progress of it, when once 
moved. . 

Mrs.—’s illness, likely to prove mortal, and 
seizing her at such a time, has excited much com- 
passion in my breast, and in Mrs. Unwin’s both 
for her and her daughter. To have parted with a 
child she loves so much, intending soon to follow 
her, to find herself arrested before she could set out 
and at so great a distance from her most valued 
relations, her daughter’s life too threatened by a 
disorder not often curable, are circumstances truly, 
affecting. She has indeed much natural fortitude, 
and to make her condition still more tolerable, a 
good Christian hope for her support. But so it is 
that the distresses of those who least need our pity 
excite it most, the amiableness of the character 
engages our sympathy, and we mourn for persons 
for whom perhaps we might more reasonably re- 
joice. There is still however a possibility that she 
may recover; an évent we must wish for; though 
for her to depart would be far better. ‘Thus we 
would always withold from the skies those who 





alone can reach them ; at least ’till we are ready to 
bear them company. 

Present our love if you please to Miss C—. I saw 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for last month, an 
account of a physician, who has discovered a new 
method of treating censumptive cases, which has 
succeeded wonderfuly. in the trial. He finds the 
seat of the distemper in the stomach, and cures it 
principally by emetics. The old method of en- 
countering the disorder, has proved so unequal 
to the task, that I should be much inclined to any 
new practice, that comes well recommended. He 
is spoken of as a sensible and judicious man, but 








pen,so formidable as his might do much good, if 





his name I have forgot. 


Our love to all under your roof, and in Patticulas 


Yours, my dear friend 


W. C, 


May 5, 1783. 


TO THE REV, SOHN NEWTON, 

You may suppose that I eid not hear Mp 
— preach, but I heard of him—How differen 
is that plainess of speech which a spiritual theme 
requires, from that vulgar dialect which this gep. 
tieman has mistaken for it! Affectation of eye, 
sort is odious, especially in a minister, and more 
especially an affectation that betrays him into 
expressions fit only for the mouth of the illiterate, 
Truth indeed needs no ornament, neither does q 
beautiful person ; but to clothe it therefore in rags, 
when a decent habit was at hand, would be esteemed 
preposterous and absurd. ‘The best proportioned 
figure may be made offensive by beggary and filth, 
and even truths, which came down from heaven, 
though they cannot forego their nature, may be 
disguised-and disgraced by unsuitable language. It 
is strange that a pupil of yours should blunder thus, 
You may be consoled however by reflecting, that he 
could not have erred so grossly if he had not 
totally and wilfully departed, beth from your in- 
struction and example. Were I to describe your 
stile in two words, I should call it plain and neat, 
simplicem munditiis, and 1 do not know how [ 
could give it juster praise, or pay it a greater 
compliment. He that speaks to be understood by 
a congregation of rustics, and yet in terms that 
would not offend academical cars, has found the 
happy medium. ‘This is certainiy practicable to 
men of taste and judgment, and the practice of a 
few proves it. /i/actenus ce Concionondo. 

We are truly glad to hear that Miss C— is better 
and heartly wish you more promising accounts 
from Scotland—Debemur morti nos nostrague. We 
all acknowledge the debt, but are seldom pleased 


when these we love are required to pay it. ‘The 
demand will find you prepared for it. 
Yours, my dear friend, W. C. 


May 12, 1783. 
70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN 


My dear friend, a Letter, written from sucha 
place as this, is acreation; and creation is a work, 
for which mere mortal man is very indifferently 
qualified. Ex nihilo nihil fit, isa maxim, that ap- 
plies itself in every case, where deity is not con- 
cerned. With this view of the matter, I should 
charge myself with extreme folly for pretending to 
work without materials, did I not know, that al- 
though nothing could be the result, even that 
nothing will be welcome. IfI can tell you no news 
I can tell you at least, that I esteem you highly; 
that my friendship with you and yours, is the only 
balm of my life; a comfort, sufficient to reconcile 
me to an existence destitute of every other. This 
is not the language of to-day, only the effect of a 
transient cloud suddenly brought over me, and 
suddenly to be removed, but punctually expressive 
of my habitual frame of mind, such as it has been 
these ten years. 

In the Review of last month, I met with an ac- 
eount of a Sermon preached by Mr. Paley, at the 
consecration of his friend, Bishop Law. The critic 
admires and extolles the preacher, and devoutly 
prays the lord.pf the harvest to send forth more such 
labourers into his vineyard. I rather differ from 
him in opinion, not Being able to conjecture in what 
respect the vineyard will be benefited by ‘such 4 
measure. He is certainly ingenious, and has 





stretched his ingenuity to the uttermost in order [© 
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pit the church established, consisting of bishops 
nd deacons, in the most favourable point 
[ lay it down for a rule, that when much 
agenvity is necessary to gain an argument credit, 
what argument is unsound at bottom. So is his, 
and so are abl the petty devices, by which he 
seeks to enforce ite He says first, that the appoin- 
ment | f yarious orders in the church, is attended 
wiih this good consequence, that each class of 
people is supplied with a clergy of their own level 
aid cescription, with whom they may live and 
-<cociate on terms of equality. But in order to effect 
this ood purpose, the re ought to be at least three 
wrsons in every parish, one for the gentry, one 
fr the traders and mechanics, and one for the 
jowest of the vulgar. Neither is it easy to find 
many parishes, where the laity at large have 
any society with their minister at all. This there- 
jre is fanciful, and a mere invention: in the next 
lace he says it gives a dignity to the ministry 
itself; and the clergy share in the respect paid to 
their superiors. Much good may such participation 
io them! They themselves know how little it 
smounts to. The dignity a parson derives from 
the lawn-sleeves. and square cap of his diocesan, 
will never endanger his humility. 

Pope says truly— 


exh! 
ric sts, 


of vieW- 


« Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
«“ The rest is all but leather or prunella.” 


Again—“ Rich and splendid situations in the 
church, have been justly regarded as prizes, held 
out to invite persons of good hopes, and ingenuous 
attainments.” Agreed. But the prize held out in 
the scripture, is of a very different kind; and our 
ecclesiastical baits are too often snapped by the 
worthless, and persons of no attainments at al] 
They are indeed incentives to avarice and am- 
bition, but not to those acquirements, by which 
only the ministerial function can be adorned, zeal 
for the salvation of men, humility, and self-denial. 
Mr. Paley and I therefore cannot agree. 

Yours, my dear friend W. C. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
Translated from the French. 
[Concluded from page 229.] 
From M. de Segur’s Work on Women—Vol. 2. p. 190—235. 


It will be recollected that he did not choose his 
own little house—but why pitch on the Duke’s to 
take his own wife in? perhaps it was a bit of spite 
which nobody loved better than he. But be it as 
it may, it was with the noted Nivel, the Duke’s con- 
fdential man, that he had struck a bargain. Nivel 
never inquired who was to be brought into the 
house, so that he was well paid: ‘To touch the 
cash, shut his eyes and say nothing, was his busi- 
ness, and besides, as the beauties almost always 
came veiled, he himself was often not in the secret. 

He had bargained for a postponement of eight 
days, because he knew there was to be a journey 
to Fontainbleau, and that the Duke would be of 
the party. Like a man who knew how to profit of 
his occasions, he had hired the house for one even- 
ing to the Duchess’ lover, and a little: pavilion in 
the garden to another person for the same night. 
As you go into this pavillion by a small separate 
door that opens on another street, the whole might 
be very easily arranged, and at the same time the 
profits doubled. ‘The eight days passed away, dur- 
ing which the Duke frequently saw Mrs. de N. to 
the places of entertainment, and her husband to 
the ministers and the public offices, recommend- 
ing with that interest, which, when he was but 
No. 2. amounted to nothing. In the meantime 
the Duke grew impatient: he never found a mo- 
ment to be alone with his pretty rustic. So far, the 
husband always by, without meaning it, never left 
them a minute’s freedom. The Duke began to 
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find himself the dupe of the adventure; he had 
neglected ail his concerns merely tobe Mrs. de N.’s 
right hand man, and that was not precisely what 
he intended :, He almost regretted having ever bro- 
ken the matter from the very first day, and in his 
vexation he swore to Landry he would not be so 
nice another time. Landry, without knowing what 
he meant, said he was perfectly right. 

But the Duke resolved to run ail hazards, to play 
all for all, and the Fontaii:bleau journey seemed a 
good thing fer him. Having told both the husband 
and wife that he should go such a day, thanks to 
Landry’s address, he contrived to let Mrs. de N. 
know that ' + would not go till the day after, that 
he would manage to draw off her husband, and 
that he would call about nine o’clock te shew her 
to aplace where nothing could disturb them. Mrs. 
de N. was too much crossed herself to refuse him. 
All that was necessary then was to draw off M. de 
N.; and thus the Duke plotted it: The evening 
before the day he was to set off, he called to say 
good b’y’e, and to acquaint him with the liveliest 
joy, that if he would be at such a coffee house the 
next day at seven o’clock in the evening, his seere- 
tary would be there to take him to supper with the 
first commissioner, who had great influence through 
his wife, the mistress of the minister, who had laid 
his claim before the council, and that most likely 
the gaining of his suit would be decided by this 
step. <A prolusion of thanks from M. de N. and a 
determination to attend with the utmost punctuality 
at the apponted hour. The forenoon of the day 
passes by; M. de N. dresses for the commission- 
ers supper that was to be. As for Mrs. deN. she 
was wholly engrossed by her toilet, for she was to 
vetvay herself. Her husband who supposed she 
vould be alone, began to feel sorry for her. ‘ But 
my child, said he to her, business must be attended 
to, and the Duke assures me it will be a man’s 
supper where you cannot be.”” Mrs. de N. was 
thinking of quite another thing from what her hus- 
band was talking of. When the hour came he 
bade his wife good b’y’e, and exclaimed, “ See my 
child how grateful we ought to be to the Duke; 
even when he’s absent he busies himself about us; 
he’s going this morning to Fountainbleau, and to 
night settles my fute.” Mrs. de N. knew that bet- 
ter than her husband, and too well to make any 
answer. Scarcely was he gone, when she went to 
her toilet; she did not chuse a dress that would 
have done fora ball ora play, but instinctively put on 
one more simple and fitting with a tender intimacy: 
a woman very soon forms herself in Paris to all 
these shades. All at once a coach drew up to the 
door—Mrs. de N.’s heart trembled, thump’d—she 
heard somebody coming up, and when she saw 
Landry I believe she felt restored, for it might be 
by a most unlucky hit her husband returned. The 
Duke was too prudent on the score of tender wan- 
derings to come himself; the people of the inn, 
the servants might talk; instead of which Landry 
in a grey coat, having laid aside his giitter, shewing | 
Mrs. de N. to a plain carriage, attracted no obser- 
vation: it was not even known in the inn whether 
she was out. We mustconfess she hesitated when 
she was to go, and her knees shook more than once, 
but after all she did go. The Duke had thrown 
such a mystery over this affair that he deceived his 
whole house: Getting into a coach as if for Fon- 
tainbleau, he stopped at the first turnpike gate, took 
a turn and went back to his Casino, without even 
Nivel’s knowing it, who had gone out, after leaving 
directions to let in the people he had described. 
The Duke had a private key, and he went in after 
sending away his coach. In a short time he was 
followed by Mrs. de N. who arrived trembling like 
the foliage, under Landry’s aegis. There she is 
very well. Let us see now what her husband is 
doing. 

For two hours he had been to no purpose waiting 
for the man the Duke was to send to him: He had 
already read through the newspaper three times; 
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ten o’clock struck and he Iost all patience: Just 
then he heard a man in a very loud tone of voice 
letting off a philippic against great lords. Among 
all those he cited as most immoral, the Duke of 
*s hame was more than once repeated with 
epithets caustic enough. M.de N. drew nigh a 
man who seemed to be taking the parts of the at- 
tacked: What do you think, said he to him, a per- 
son from the Provinces must conclude from your 
dispute ’—-You must conclude, sir, that all classes. 
are equally corrupt. ‘The demoralization is gene- 
ral—If the great lords have bad manners, those of 
the cits are the same thing with less grace and ele- 
gance—there’s the whole difference—If the Duke 
of who is so much abused is this moment 
while I am talking engaged seducing some woman 
of rank, his secretary plays tricks with the archi- 
tect’s wife who is to build for the Duke, with the 
shopkeeper’s who wants to open a new account 
with him and keep on supplying him. Lawyers, 
Attorneys, men of letters, the long robe and short, 
creat financiers and little ones, all think of nothing 
vut pleasure—The Duke has his Casino, the cit 
his snug Sunday parties—there are the same en- 
tertainments at both. Contrivances are no better 
in one class than another—The coquetry, the gal- 
lantries of the women, the libertinism of the men 
are the fruits of a long peace, idleness, luxury, 
and riches—But then again all such people are not 
wicked—they are only misled by pleasure—They 
are still less dangerous than that new philosophy 
you see attacking them with so much sharpness— 
It originates with a sect which is preparing by its 
writings and tenets a general subversion for the fu- 
ture—Such fellows are no better than the others— 
They put out the virtues to precept and the vices 
to practice—If they should one day succeed in 
overthrowing every thing, they will leave France 
quite as corrupt and not so happy. 

As he finished these words the stranger got up 
and went away. M. de N. out of all hopes of sup- 
ping at the commissioner’s, went away too, and 
set forward rather moodily homewards, when he 
fell in with a tax receiver of his acquaintance, who 
had left the Limousin, to make a fortune in Paris, 
that he might ruin himself afterwards—“ Ah! is 
it you my dear de N. said he,” and kiss’d him— 
“ By heaven a lucky meeting—l’il not part with 
you—You shall spend the evening with me—you 
know I’m famous at a supper, and I want you to. 
join me—I have hired the Duke of ’s Casino. 
for to night”’—the Duke of ’s cried M. de N.— 
Aye said the Receiver, he’s at Fontainbleau, while 
he’s away his steward’s master of the house—l’m 
to have two little divinities there—none of your 
opera nymphs—only your great folks can touch 
those ladies—but for us cits I do assure you the 
play-houses have their enticements, you shall un- 
bend with us» What! said M. de N.—I am ac- 
quainted with the Duke—he gives me his interest 
—but he never told me of his Casino, I only 
know his hotel. No doubt—his Casino is the 
assylum of mystery—the terror of husbands—any 
woman he can get there—you take—it’s a sweet 
place—we’|l see every thing—come along. I can’t,. 
my wife’s alone— Where does she stay’—At the 
Beautiful Image, Faubourg Sr. Marceau—too far’ 
off to call and let her know—Never mind, you 
shall go early. But besides that [’lktell you what 
makes me uneasy, the Duke told his secretary to: 
call and take me to supper with a first commis- 
sioner on whom depends a claim I have before the 
council. Bah! his secretary, I know him—he’s a 
sad dog—you’ll wait long enough for him—I left 
him just now in a gambling house where he was 
losing all his money—he has forgot you and will 
spend the night there—Believe me, come along—. 
At any rate, as you were to have supped with the 
Duke’s secretary, your wife won’t set up for you— 
i must take you—M. de N. suffered himself to be 
carried along. We are now at the decisive instant 
—Let us examine what was passing in order to 
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have a just idea of the adventure. The Duke was 
first come; shut up for more than an hour in a de- 
licious boudoir with Mrs. de N. he wished fora 
change, to shew her into the garden: Just at this 
moment the Marquis came in with the Duchess, 
and M. de N. with the Receiver. Here then were 
our three parties unsuspiciously united, and en- 
gaged each one in its own concerns, without dream- 
ing of the others. M. de N. was at table with the 
Receiver: as one of their guests had failed, they 
were but four, themselves and the two young and 
nimble dancers. M. de N. was what you call 
non sei/ise, his head wasn’t his own; with his wig 
shoved about two inches back, and a little o’ the one 
side, his cyes glistening, he was singing most man- 
fully with one of the jolly junypers cn his lap, when 
all of a sudden the door opened and presented to his 
eyes—who!—his wife in a too palpable disorder, 
carelessly leaning on the Duke, who, as he saw a 
light in the pavillion, had made use of his key to 
get in on the inside of the garden. Imagine the 
stage effect of this moment—Every body had wine 
in their head, more or less, but nobody so much as 
to prevent their perceiving and feeling their respec- 
tive situations. Mrs. de N. was overwhelmed—the 
Duke almost confused—the Reciever who was the 
most exhilirated of the party drank on—the dancing 
damsels whispered each other, without giving them- 
selves much concern about it—A moment’s silence 
allowed the actors to look on each other, while M. 
de N. made ready a torrent of reproaches for his 
wife: But as he forgot the state he was in, his al- 
fected dignity in opposition with his discomposure 
occasioned so comical a contrast, that his friend was 
the first to remark it tothe guests with immoderate 
roars of laughter, which shook the poor Reciever’s 
chair so much that down he fell at the Duke’s feet. 
Just as they were endeavouring to set him to nghts, 
the duchess happened to be near the closet with 
the Marquis. Sitting on a bank of turf, the charms 
of the place, the moon’s soit light, the Marquis’ 
intoxicating conversation, lighted in her soul that 
gentle heat, that charming confusion which always 
announces the overthrow of the discreetest woman. 
All at once she perceived Nivel, who was coming 
through the garden, at one corner of an alley: 
Wishing to avoid being seen by him, she quitted 
the Marquis’ arm, and seeing the pavillion door 
open, threw herse!f into it. The Marquis with her 
handkerchief in his hand which she had taken out 
because of the extreme heat, followed her crying 
out, ** why do you fly me dearest?—what are you 
afraid of ?”—As he spoke these words the Duchess 
and he found themselves in the midst of a circle 
that were far from expecting them—Except the lit- 
tle dancers who laughed at it all, each ene seemed 
to be thunderstruck: Nivel came to the door to 
finish the picture by his alarm. Silence was only 
broken by M. de N- who redoubled his re- 
proaches. The Duchess and Mrs. de N. without 
being able to say one word, dropped their veils. 
«“ Marquis, said the Duke aside to his friend, 
you know I am not particular, but you know too 
how far this kind of frolic can be borne’’—* I un- 
derstand you, replied the Marquis, but the adven- 
ture won't be the less pleasant en that account.” 
As he ernded these words, he went off. © Let us 
begone, said the Duke sharply, leading out his 
wife—We shall see each other again if you like M. 
de N. I shall * t go to Fontainbleau for two days.”’ 
“ Yes, yes, my lord Duke, cried M. de N. drag- 
ging away his wife, vou shall hear from me.” Eve- 
ry body disappeared. Nivel rather surlily embark- 


ed the Receiver and the two nymphs ima hackney- | 


coach the lights were put out and the evening ended. 
The next day the Duke gave the Marquis a 
sword thrust, received two from M. de N. who 
went home after losing his claim, and eating up 
more money than he brought with him. The Re- 
ceiver was very sick of his evening’s entertainment, 
Nivel discharged, the Duchess and Mrs. de N. 
miserable.—Aund so you see what a Casino was. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 


[The Editor would be culpably insensible to the progress 
of Polite Literature in America, if he omitted to no- 
tice, with applause, a Literary Journal of a most re- 
spectable character, published at Boston, entitled 
‘*The Mon’rTHLY ANTHOLOGY,” combining the cha- 
racters of a Magazine and a Review. This Miscel- 
lany commenced under no very favourable auspices, 
and from the negligence of the proprietors, or the in- 
difference of the public, was dwindling into feeble- 
ness, or rather sinking into oblivion, By a change 
of men and measures, its credit has been retrieved, 
its influence widened, and its character established. 
So unfrequent in America is the intercourse between 
men of letters, so sullen is the genius of republican- 
ism, so wide is our waste of territory, so narrow our 
prejudices, so local our interests, so humble our means 
either of receiving or imparting knowledge; that we 
have but little of that esprit du corps, which charac- 
terises the Literati of Kurope. Our men of letters 
scarcely ever act in concert, each unconscious and 
often careless of what another is doing proceeds sul- 
lenly alone, and a Magazine or even works less ephe- 
meral, may be projected and executed at Boston, of 
whose Authors and whose objects an inquirer at Phi-, 
ladelphia or Baltimore, may be profoundly ignorant.*® 
The Miscellany in question which has given occasion 
for these incidental remarks, began, we know not 
how or when, 


‘From whom descended, or by whom begot.” 


and now it has passed into other hands we neither 
know the Editor nor any of his associates, nor corres- 
pondents. No powers of divination that we possess 
enable us even to conjecture, plausibly, respecting the 
projectors of this ingenious Journal, though from in- 
ternal evidence we may suspect some of our literary 
compatriots in New-England. Our praise, therefore, 
is perfectly unbiassed and sincere, and we are dispo- 
sed to bestow it, in no penurious measure, upon this 
Magazine. It is correctly and elegantly composed 
Men of real scholarship and versatile talents are en- 
gaged in its support, and their power of fine writing 
will at once be discerned in the ingenious Preface to 
the volume, commencing with the current year. <Ac- 
cident has prevented our earlier notice of this work, 
which has our best wishes for its success. We shall 
omit no practicable opportunity to accelerate the 
course of this vehicle, and strive only to run with a 
generous emulation by its side. ] 


Although we have the feeliszs of a parent for 
the publication before us, yet itmay be proper to 
declare to the world, that it is not indebted to us 
for its birth, nor was it born in our house. We 





[ Note by the Editor. } 


* Asan additional proof of the correctness of these 
assertions, a curious fact is stated. For some time a 
Learned Journal, in the very respectable form of a quar- 
vay pean like the Edinburg Review, has been pub- 
lished at Cambridge near Boston in New-England. It is 
called ‘* The Literary Miscellany,” and printed, as we be- 
lieve, at the University Press, has, as one would suppose 
from the celebrity of Cambridge College, a peculiar pass- 
port to the notice of every studious American, Unhap- 
pily, for the diffusion and encouragement of literature, un- 
happily for the benefit of the University, this laudable 
pamphlet, however replere with learning, wisdom and 
wit, is confined to its cloister. Not a solitary number 
is suffered to wander as far as Philadelphia, and it was 
not until this moment that we heard, as it were by ac- 
cident, fronr a wayfarer, that the Editor was a gentle- 
man of talents, whom we know and respect, and thar 
his Journal, however restricted, deserves an extensive 
patronage, and aliberal fortune. Nothing is more stu- 
pendous to every European remarker, than the crippled 
gait of all our literary bantlings. Whenevera child of 
the Muses is born, eyery crone among the most vulgar 
of the bystanders, as well as the experienced midwife 
pregnosticates its early doom. If it be not ricketty from 
the birth, the co/dness of our atmosphere soon chills the 
luckless infant, or the savages of Democracy strangle it 
in its cradle. If the urchin should chance to escape these 
perils, new dangers await it at every stage of its public 
life; and like the jeopardized Apostle it is exposed tc 
‘* the perils of false brethren,” to the eareless dandling 
of reckless friends, and the mad humour of the giddy 
people. In fact, the very Genius of the Government, in 
spite of all its plausible simpering, and all its hypocriti- 
cal pretences, 1s the worst foe that Men of Letters have 








knew neither its father nor mother, nor hardly of 
its existence, until, naked, hungry, and helpless, ; 
was brought and laid at our door. Pity for dag 
phan state bade us, for the moment, give it shelter 
and nourishment. In proportion as it engaged ou 
care it won our affections. We began to provid 
for its maintenance ; and what we were unable . 
afford ourselves was supplied by the Contributions of 
charity. It seemed grateful for the care of jts pat 
rons, and tried to reward our beneficence } t 
smiles and prattle. The older it grew the More it 
was caressed. We carried it into the parlours of 
our friends, who praising it as a child of beay 
and promise, predicted its eminence in the worg 

Whether these predictions will be verifeg 
agreeably to our desires, is a matter of uncertainty 
We still guard our infant hope; and Present 
appearances are very favourable. It is extreme 
docile; and we have no doubt, under good Manage. 
ment, of his being every thing we wish, We, 
continue to solicit for him the various bountie 
which are usually bestowed on childern of hig 
condition and merits. We are daily introducip 
him to the acquaintance of the wise and good, and 
laying plans to give him an excellent education, 
It is our intention to have him instructed in severg] 
ancient and modern languages, matriculated jy 
two or three universities, and versed in almost 
every art and sciences He shall be associated 
with all our learned and humane societies, and 
made a corresponding member of some very res. 
pectable institutions abroad. To the advantages 
of ahome education he shall enjoy privileges 
from travelling. He shall inspect the colleges, 
hospitals, and armies of Europe, take now and 
then a peep into the cabinets of princes, and geta 
general acquaintance with the great affairs of the 
political world. 

Though we have principally in view his literary 
and’ scientific attainments, we purpose that he shall 
not be destitute of the manners of a gentleman, 
nora stranger to genteel amusements. He shall 
attend ‘lheatres.... Museums....Assemblies...Balls, 
&c. and whatever polite diversions the town may 
furnish ; so that whilst he is familiar with the lore 
of books and the wisdom of sages, his dress and 
conversation shall borrow mode and graces of the 
most polished circles in society. 

The grand objects of giving to our charge these 
expensive advantages, is to make him extensively 
and permanently useful. Having neither patrimony 
nor wealthy copnexions, he will be obliged to gain 
reputation by continual exertion of talent, and we 
feel confident, that he will choose rather to lead a 
beneficent than luxuriouslife, and that he will be 
a literary man of Ross, who shall not uselessly 
hoaid up learning with closed lips, but daily expend 
it in feeding the ignorant with the bread of know- 
ledge. Happy that opportunities of doing good, are 
not confined to possessors of silver and gold, he 
every month will bring to the public the best offer- 
ing in his power. If unable at present to rear oaks 


national defence, he can yet cherish a new plant 
for the botanist, and occasionally tender a bouquet 
of indigenous flowers to the bosom of Jove. If he 
should be unable to mend the constitution of our 
country, or save it from ruin, he may yet mend 
the morals of a private citizen, and can at least en- 
gage in the more 


Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

And fix the generous purpose in the glowing breast: 





a 


te encounter in their dubious pilgrimage. They fF 
bound, by all their love of fame, by all their hopes © 
honour, and the honest wish for competency and cons 
deration, to go out and oppose the whole energy of theif 
genius, to that malignant and fanatic spirit, which stalks 
sullenly through the land, and dares to frown even 








Gentus itself. 
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indeed it will be strange if the being, whom we 
| have thus assiduously formed, may not mix 
, good company with as high pretensions, as any 

aable personage © f bis pursuits in the United 
sites) AS he acquires age and importance there- 
fore and as long as we retain our paren tal influence 
ye venture to promise, that he shall often reveal 
iis knowledge of natural history and philosophy, 
if logic and theology, mathematics and poetry, 
flaw and medicine. As his very liberal education 
yl peculiarly fit him for the task,»he shall read 
yd review the most important literary productions 
four country, and candidly give his opinion of 
geir worth. He will take an exact note of the works 
of iteratures..the progress of the arts...and the 
gteof publicconcerns; and be so far a politician, 
sto be a judicious biographer of the great, and a 

secutor of the ambitious. Versatile, without 
ying unprincipled, he will sometimes visit the 
all of Congress ... record doings of state legislatures 
gilow the field preacher with the fanatical.... attend 
ydinations, weddings, and funerals..gaze at the 
gars... keep a diary of the weather...observe what- 
wer js worth ebservation... relate clearly what he 
years, testify boldly what he knows....now open 
)is mouth in parables....now in proverbs...and speak 
if beasts, fowls, fishes, reptiles, and “ of trees, 
fom the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto 
te hyssop that springeth outof the wall.” He 
yi, in fine, traffic with the merchant...contrive with 
he artisan...plough lands with the farmer...seas 
wih the Sailor.. make songs with the lover...deé no 
iwer of the sfiring pass by him, and crown him- 
vif with rose-buds before they be withered. 

With these abilities, accomplishments. and ex- 
pectations, We cannot but wish, among other good 
yshes of the season, that he may far exceed any 
i his numerous predecessors in blessings and 
ingevity, though some of them thought they“ died 
na coodold age”’®...that his days may be the days 
of Methuselah...that his long life may be occupied 
a upholding truth, reason, and benevolence...diff- 
ping principles of just taste...exciting the emulation 
{ youthful genius...calling away the student from 
westions which gender strife to contemplations on 
he works of nature...stimulating the finished 
kholar to explore new tracts in the regions of 
ience...and, in publishing all that diversity of 
atellizence, for obtaining which a character of this 
ot has long been desired, and in whose absence 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Such are the fond and anxious sensibilities, with 
hich we stretch our views to the future labours, 
msequence, and honours of our adopted ward. 
But, alas, amidst the chances and changes of 
he mundane state, whatis permanent? and how 
hany paternal hopes are annually blasted! If the 
‘spring of our affection should prove idle, in- 
rateful, or profligate...if, losing all respect for 
uw euthority, he should commit himself to the 
dance of unskilful hands, or, guideless, add to 
ke number of rash innovators of the present age 
hould he turn philosophist in science, heretic in 
ligion, empiric in nosology... .instead of nour- 
hing, should he attempt te destroy the liberties 
i the state, become the pander of sedition, and 
pophanely rail against law and justice...should he, 
a critic be malicious or revengeful, perti- 
«iously severe, or habitually indiscreet...nay, even 
Ould he once basely tell tales of an innocent 
hily, or wilfully wrong the meanest individual, 
Shall immediately spurn him from our pre- 
ce, withold our aids, and leave him to his de- 
its...the neglect of the virtuous, and the ap- 
“use of the vile. 








"See Preface to the 8th and last Vol. of the Massa- 
“Ktts Magazine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A Frenchman, not very intimately acquainted 
with our language, assured a lady that she had 
given him “ the heart burn!” 

Co_mANn’s new Comedy has been read at Covent- 
garden Theatre; and Green-room report speaks 
very highly of its merits. (Lond. Pap. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
[Continued from page 232.]} 


Near these upon the adjoining wall were found 
A train of nymphs for filial love renown’d; 
Alcyon’s fair daughters, plunging in the wave, 
Unable to redeem him from the grave. 

The fair Erigone, in early bloom 
Embracing death on old Icarus’ tomb; 
Here brave Hypsipyle, the Lemnian queen 
Forsaking all to save her sire, is seen, 

And stout Harpalyce disdains the strife 

Of horrid war, to save her father’s life. 

But chiefly those this sacred mansion share 
In vain encompass’d by Love’s dangerous snare. 
Panope, Syrinx, Arethusa, here 
Tucia and Claudia, maids to Vesta dear, 
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“« Alcyon’s fair daughters”—They were seven in num- 
ber, and were so severely afficted at the death of their 
father, whom Hercules sle. for killing some of his 
soldiers, that they threw themselves into the sea, and 
were changed into Halcyons or king-fishers. Ovid 
speaks of but one Halcyone, the wife of Ceyx, who 
underwent this metamorphosis. See Ovid. Metamorph. 
lib. xi. 410. 


Among the patriotic band of females, the author 
seems to have forgotten Iphigenia, the beauteous and 
innocent daughter of Agamemnon, who immolated her- 
self to appease the gods, whose anger had detained the 
Greeks at Aulis, by contrary winds, and retarded their 
expeditions against Troy. 


‘¢ The fair Erigone,”—Immolated herself at the tomb 
of her father Icarus, who had been killed by some shep- 
herds whom he had intoxicated, under suspicion of his 
having given them poison. She was changed into the 
constellation Virgo. 


‘‘ Here brave Hypstpyle,”—Venus, enraged that her 
altars should be slighted by the women of Lemiios, ren- 
dered their mouths and breath so extremely oifensive, 
that their husbands deserted them. Incensed at this, 
they all agreed to kill their male relations except Hypsi- 
pyle, who saved her father Thoas by concealing him. 
For this her subjects banished her the island. 


‘‘ And stout Harpalyce”’—She took her father who 
was wounded in battle on her shoulders, and bore hiia 
in safety into Thrace. 


‘© Panope,”—One of the Nereids, whom sailors in- 
voke inastorm. Her name implies seeing every thing 
and rendering every assistance. 


“ Syrinx,”,—A nymph, who in endeavouring to avoid 


the gods into a bunch of reeds. 


See Ovid. Metamorph. 
lib. 1. 689. 


4 

*¢ Arethusa,”—Wishing to avoid the assiduities of 
the riyer Alpheus, was changed by Diana into a river 
of her name, by which she fled him But Alpheus im- 
mediately mingled his waters with hers. On this Diana 
opened a secret passage under the earth and under the 
sea, through which she disappeared and rose in the 
island of Ortygia, near Syracuse, in Sicily; but the 
amorous and indefatigable Alpheus followed her under 
the sea, aud rose also in Ortygia; therefore mythclo- 
gists relate that whatever is thrown into the Alpheus in 
Klis, rises again, after some time, in the fountain Are- 
thusa, in Sicily. See Ovid. Metamorph. lib. v. 569. 


‘© Tucia and Claudia,”—Having been unjustly accus- 


ed, invoked the aid of Vesta. «The goddess performed | 


miracles in their favour, and accordingly the one de- 
monstrated her innecence, by bringing water in a scive, 
and the second drew a vessel with her girdle only, which 
several thousand mem had not been able to moye. 


And Anaxabia, lov’d of Dian, find 195 
The meed to unstain’d chastity assign’d. 
Here fair Bolina plunges in the wave 
From cruel Sol her spotless fame to save, 
And when she thinks to find a speedy death, 
200 


Lo! thousand Nereids bear her up beneath, 
And she becomes divine though spoil'd of breath. 

Nor these alone the simple hall display’d, 

Here too good wives and mothers are array’d: 
Canens, Penelope seem bath’d in tears, 
Andremache quite lost to life appears; 208 
Here Argia, Callipatria fame attain, 

And Laodamia finds an earthly fane, 

Here Artemysia’s honours still remain; 
Arganthone for murder’d Rhesus mourns, 
And on her husband's pile Evadne burns. 

The goddess on her throne exalted, plac’d, 
The various paths of vice and error trac’d ; 
How Love had led the wisest minds astray, 
And turn'd the best of men from virtue’s way; 
Then, lovely Panrose, his deceit beware! 215 
There lies his pow’r his greatest danger there; 

In specious outside and delusion drest, — 
He ruins some and disappoints the rest. 

She spoke; and now the assembly is dismiss’d, 
The nymphs in parties wander where they list. 220 
The heedless Panrose, leaning on the arm 
Of her false friend, secure without alarm, 
Toward the mountain took her careless way, 
Where with her comrades she had us’d to stray; 
The paths they choose are spread with lovely green, 
But just beyond a fearful gulf is seen, 226 
Deep precipices meet the shuddering sight, 
Portending ill and fraught with wild affright. 

Ah! where Coronis! cried the affrighted maid, 
Say, dear Coronis ! “whither have we stray’d? 230 
To Etna; said the god, see clouds arise 
Of sooty smoke, which hide the purple skies; 
Fear nothing, lovely nymph! here dwells no ill 
I know, said she, but yet methinks I feel 
Some strange emotions thrill my bosom o’er, 235 
And heaviness of heart unfelt before: 

Yon shady bank a face inviting shews, 
I feel fatigued and fain would seek repose. 

The nymphs are seated; but Panrose in vain 
Her former peace of mind strives to regain; 240 
She now no longer can the thoughts exclude, 
Which on her fancy forcibly obtrude ; 

Daphnis now constant to her mind recurs, 
| His songs of love stil! vibrate to her ears; 
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‘* Anaxabia,”—To avoid the pursuit of Apollo, flew 
to the temple of Diana, where protected by the goddess 
she suddenly disappeared. 


«« Canens,”—Pined away in grief for the loss of her 
husband Picus, whom Circe had metamorphosed into a 
bird, and was changed into a voice. See Ovid, Meta- 
niorph. lib. xiv. 320, and 416. 


The stories of the faithful ‘‘ Penelope,” and the af. 
fectionate “ Andromache,” are well known. 


« Argia,”—When her husband Polynices was killed 


the pursuit of Pan, was at her own prayer changed by | in the war, she buried him in contradiction of the posi- 
: 3 . 


tive erder of Creon, who for this act of piety punished 
her with death. 


“« Callipatria””—Disguised herself like a master of 
arms, in order to follow her son to the Olympic games, 
She was discovered by her immoderate joy on seeing 
him crowned. 


‘© Laodamia”—Unable to overcome her grief for the 
loss of her husband, threw herself upon the funeral pile 
which consumed his image and perished. 


** Artemysia’’—So loved her husband Mausolus, that 
she erected to his memory a stupendous monument, 
called the Mausoleum, which was ranked among the 
wonders of the world. 


«¢ Arganthone’’—Died of grief for her husband Rhe- 
sus, who was killed by Ulysses in the Trojan war. 


«« Evadne’s”—husband Capaneus, having been struck 
with thunder by Jupiter for his impiety, his wife threw 


herself upon his fuueral pile, and was with him con. 














sumed in the flames. 


Sa Reon fete 
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No more indifference with his frigid art 245 
Shields from Love’s power her lately callous heart, 
But in her turn she learns to feel his smart: 
Plung’d in deep thought her feelings stood confess’d, 
When Cupid thus the silent maid address’d. 

Oh! lovely nymph! what charms dwell in this 

place, 250 

What pleasing thoughts, what scenes does it retrace! 
Here gloomy Pluto from Hell’s horrid shade 
First woo’d fair Preserpine a peerless maid; 
Here this terrific monarch vainly strove 
To check the force of all subduing Love. 

Here wise Cyane too with phrensy fir’d, 
Was forc’d to own the passions Love inspir’d; 
Methinks I hear resounding through the grove, 
Beware, ye nymphs! beware resistless Love. 

See Arethusa, vainly how she tries 
To shun the waves of Alpheus as she flies, 
But Love assisting, vain her efforts prove, 
For who can hope success oppos’d by Love? 

But hark! what sounds are these, assail the ear! 
The shepherds from their ev’ning tasks appear! 
Hark! how their voices murmur through the grove, 
Hark! how they swell, rejoic’d, their notes of love! 
Were Dryas right, if Love created woe, 268 
Say, would they celebrate his praises so? 
With half such rapture at his courts attend, 270 
Or half such incense at his shrines expend? 

Scarce had he spoke when from the adjoining 

grounds, 

On wings of Love impatient Daphnis bounds: 
Now arm’d with sudden force she bursts away; 
Stay, Panrose! cried the frantic shepherd, stay! 
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Think’st thou I can endure thy cruel hate, 276 
Or live, condemn’d to so severe a fate? 

Urge not the man who loves you to despair, 

Turn, fly me not, or by the gods, I swear 

Yon precipice my sad career siall close, 280 


And end at once my being and my woes: 

She stops: her soul with apprehension burns, 
And by compassion guided she returns. 
Love, watchful, saw the impression he had made, 
And to complete his victory essay’d 285 
He leads them to the banks of that fam’d lake, 


Where faithless souls ne'er dare their vows to 
make; 
The fam’d Palicii, on whose sacred stream 


No falshood dares to breathe, no fraud to gleam: 
Here Daphnis peurs, uncheck’d, his tender strain, 
He pleads with fervent heart nor pleads in vain; 291 
Warn’d of the worth of vows protiounced here, 
His faith the timid maid has ceas’d to fear; 

No more her mind’s eye views the fickle youth, 
Casting behind him all bis vows of truth; 295 
Her breast all terrors of suspicion fly, 

While Daphnis, ardent, press’d her to reply: 

The nymph no answer gave, save what her cheek 
With blush suffus’d, and downcast eyes bespeak; 





** Here gloomy Pluito.’”’—Proserpine the daughter of 
Ceres and Jupiter, having inspired Pluto with love, was 
seized by him and conveyed to the infernal regions, of 
which she became the queen. The nymph * Cyane”’ 
for resisting him, was punished by the god with phren- 
sy, and changed into a fountain. Her paramour was 
the river Anapis. See Ovid. Metamorph. lib. v. 340. 


“¢ See Arethusa,’”—Vide note on line 193. 


«© The fam’d Palicii,”—The Palicii were the sons of 
Jupiter and Thalia. ‘To protect them from the ven- 
geance of Juno, Jupiter concealed them in the boweis 
of the earth, of which they were a second time born, 
and hence derived their name. At the time that they 
issued forth, two lakes sprung up on the same spot. On 
the banks of these lakes it was usual to take the most 
solemn oaths, and if any person after this, perjured 
themselves, it was supposed they would be immediately 
punished in a supernatural manner. 

A considerable part of the tale is here omitted in the 
versification, but it was not essential to the continuity 
of the whole, and will not be perceived by the reader. 


««The nymph no answer gave, save what her cheek” — 
I had rather, says the author, have been the first to con+ 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Enough—the happy swain her meaning guess’d, 
And clasp’d her, ’raptur’d, to his glowing breast. 
Oh lovely nymph! with fervid voice he said, 
How shall thy matchless goodness be repaid? 
Here on these awful banks, which rovers fear, 


That moment may dark clouds obscure my sight, 
And shut me out from Panrose and the light! 
Soft tears of joy her lovely cheeks bedew, 
And instant rising near the fount she drew; 
Ye gods! she cried, let me too bounden be 
In the same oath and the same penalty. 
Propitious Hymen now their hands unites, 
And victor Love performs the nuptial rites: 
But Panrose finds that Love however warm, 
By marriage cooler grown, can cease to charm; 
She finds too late the bliss that Hymen brings, 320 
Being sated, flies as fledg’d with Cupid’s wings; 
Daphnis too soon a different face assumes, 
And clouds her rising day with nightly glooms; 
His love appears as constant as before, 
But now the lover’s fervour charms no more; 325 
The gathering storm the nymph beholds with pain, 
Yet sees unheeded, scorning to complain, 
To Dryas sole she trusts her secret woes, 
Dryas alone her silent sorrow knows. 

And now had Fame escap’d the dismal shrouds 
Of gloomy Tartarus; through the yielding clouds 
On wings of wind upborne, her course she bends, 
And toward the lofty top of Etna tends. 

With envious noise, her babbling tongue pro- 

claims 334 
That Greece was now the scene of solemn games, 
That proud Cynisca with her martial train 
Had drove her foaming coursers to the plain, 
In mazy race to gain the envied prize, 
Which raises mortals to the lofty skies. 

With eager joy impatient Daphnis hears 
Panrose with grief and ill forboding fears, 
His faithless haste the fond nymph checks in yain 
No tears can move him, no caress restrain, 

His thoughts rove constant on the dusty plain, 
Till by the kindling force of fancy borne, 345 
He leaves the wretched nymph alone to mourn. 

But Panrose grieves not long; to Jove she cries, 
To Jove who darts his thunder through the skies; 
Immortal sire! if I deserve thy care, 

My suff’rings pity, and indulge my pray’r! 
Transport me quick, envelop’d in a cloud, 
To where my Daphnis courts the mingled crowd, 
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ceive this delicate and ingenuous answer of Panrose, 
than be the author of twenty tales like this. She then 
confesses that the idea is borrowed from a similar reply 
given by Penelope, on accepting the hand of Ulysses. 


« And now had Fame”’—Fame is thus described by 
Virgil in the fourth book of the Aneid. 


Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum 
Mobilitate viget viresque acquirit eundo: 
Parva metu primo; mox sese atrollit in auras 


Iilam terra parens, ira irritata Deorum 

Extremam, ut perhibent, Caeo Enceladoque sororem 

Progenuit, pedibus celerem et pernicibus alis: 

Monstrum horrendum, ingens; cui tot sunt corpore 
plumae 

Tot vigiles oculi subter (mirabile dictu) 

Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aures. 

Nocte volat coeli medis terraeque per umbram 

Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina somno. 

Luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tecti 

Turribus aut altis et magnas territat urbes 

Tam ficti pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri. 


‘¢ Which raises mortals, &c.’—Thus Horace in his 
first ode. 








Metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 





Eternal love and constancy I swear, 305 } 
But if my heart e’er cease with love to glow, 

Hear, ye immortal gods, my solemn vow! 

If e’er, insensate, I forget the prize, 

Unworthy longer to behold the skies, 309 


Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. - 


And guard me so, from ev’ry eye conceal’d, 
Until I wish my hidden form reveal’d, 5 
Her pray’r is heard; by Jove’s almighty ‘ey 
Through air convey’d in Elis’ streets she stands: 
Here winged chariots with tumultuous sound _ 
Whirl through the area, spreading clouds around: 
The Grecian chieftain, rivals in the race, : 
Fach drive their coursers to the destin’d place, 360 
With burning bands, roll round their glowin 
wheels, : 
The labouring air resounds with doubled peals 
Sudden is seen advancing to the goal 
A form might strike with awe the proudest soy)! 
The female pride of Archydamas’ line 365 
High-held in fame, Cynisca the divine. ie 
With pace majestic, to the place she goes 
And looks disdainful, on her Grecian foes 
While rang’d around her, these renown’d compeers 
Admire her daring, and attest their fears. 37 
In the vast circle, on an altar plac’d 
A brazen eagle the arena grac’d, 
Which at the signal, urg’d by secret springs 
Aloft extending, clapp’d his out-spread wings; 
Now fly the rapid chariots o’er the plain, 
Each emulous the foremost rank to gain; 
Behind appear the Greeks; Cynisca leads 
And onward spurs, rejoic’d, her foaming steeds 
Bursts of applause on ev’ry side arise, 
Cynisca’s name assaults the very skies: 
Spurr’d on, not terrified she guides her car, 
And joys to see the goal appear afar, 

At length arriv’d she leaps upon the ground, 
And mid the applause of myriads is crown’d. 
New trumpets now invite the admiring throng, 
To hear the bards dispute the prize of song; 386 
Daphnis, whose ears, till then no sounds had heard, 

Save what the glory of the victor stirr’d, 

As newly wak’d, this invitation hears, 

And ia the front of candidates appears. 390 

No more on Panrose now his fancy dwells, 

W ith more ambitious thoughts his bosom swells, 

hat lyre which once proclaim'd her charms alone, 

Now vocal in Cynisca’s praise has grown; 

Trembling, unseen, the hapless damsel hears, 395 

Phose dreadful sounds which verify her fears. 

The very words which once for Panrose rung, 

The self same verses now Cynisca sung; 

Alas! said she, I first inspir’d the lays, 

Which now resound in fair Cynisca’s praise. 400 
[ To be Continued.) 


EPIGRAMS. 

¢ y 
‘Your play won’t do”—“ Won’t do!” the Author 

clies, 
“ ‘Chen want of judgment with the reader lies: 
Sufficient justice on the piece bestow’d, 
Its merits, sir, had warm’d the listening crowd,” 
* That may be true,” the manager exclaims, 
“For Justice would condemn it to the fa:mes.” 


375 


380 


Por El Mismo 
Tu nariz, hermosa Clara, 
Ya vemos visiblemente 
Que parle desde la frente: 
No hay quien sepa donde para. 
Mas pueste que no haya quien 
Por derivacion se saca 
Que una cosa tan bellaca 
No puede parar en bien. 


*,” A translation is requested. 
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